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ART AND PROGRESS 



BOOK REVIEWS 

AUGUSTE RODIN— I/ART. ENTRE- 
TIENS REUNIS PAR PAUL GSELL. Il- 
lustrated. Bernard Grasset, Paris, Publisher. 
Price six francs ($1.20). 

In a series of conversations, admirably- 
reported by Paul Gsell, the teachings of 
Rodin on art are here summed up forcibly 
and clearly and yet with great simplicity. 
It is as if he, himself, were speaking and 
the utterances are profound. The first 
of the eleven chapters, into which this 
comprehensive work, covering over three 
hundred pages, is divided, is devoted to 
"Realism in Art," and herein the great 
sculptor is found insisting that nature 
alone must be the guide, that the artist 
instead of posing his models must care- 
fully study the unconscious attitudes 
which they assume when "off guard." "I 
obey nature, I never presume to command 
her," he says; adding "the first principal 
in art is to copy what one sees." "I ad- 
mit," he continues, "that the commonplace 
man can never, by copying, produce a 
masterpiece; he notes every detail but he 
does not really see — the artist penetrates 
below the surface into the very heart of 
nature; for him everything is beautiful 
because beauty in art consists of charac- 
ter." In proof of this, Velasquez' 
"Dwarf," Millet's "Man with the Hoe," 
and Shakespeare's "Richard the Third" 
are cited. Indeed throughout Rodin 
verifies his conclusions by examples of 
world-renowned masterpieces, reproduc- 
tions of which are given. 

The chapter entitled "Drawing and 
Color" is of special interest, because 
Rodin, a master technician, does not hesi- 
tate to assert that technique, in itself, 
possesses small value. "It is but a means 
to an end," he declares. "One imagines 
that drawing can be beautiful — it is not 
the lines which are beautiful, but what 
they signify, the sentiments which they 
translate. In reality, there is no such 
thing as beauty in drawing, or color — 
beauty lies alone in revelation of truth. 
The artist who parades his drawing, the 
writer who calls attention to his style, is 
like the farmer who devotes his energies 
to polishing farm implements and never 



uses them." But, on the other hand, he 
says, "It is too evident that if the drawing 
is bad, the color false, the deepest emotion 
must fail to express itself. * * * No 
sudden inspiration can replace the long 
years of arduous labor necessary to train 
the eye to observe, the hand to reproduce. 

* * * jf j n looting a t a picture you 
have been profoundly moved by it, but 
have not noticed the color or drawing, 
you may be sure that they are technically 
perfect. * * * An artist must pos- 
sess consummate technique in order to 
make us forget it. * * * The great 
difficulty and crowning glory of art is to 
paint, to draw, to write, naturally and 
simply." 

Rodin condemns the limited point of 
view which prohibits "literary ideas" to 
the sculptor or painter, holding that there 
can be no hard and fast rule as to the 
subject or manner in which an artist ex- 
presses himself. "Painting, literature, 
music, are more closely allied than the 
public usually admit," he says, "they are 
merely different means of expression. 

* * * A critic recently denounced 
my Victor Hugo, declaring the treatment 
belonged not to sculpture but to music. 
He said it reminded him of a symphony 
by Beethoven. Heaven grant that he 
spoke the truth!" 

"L'Art" is one of those rare books the 
value of which can not be overestimated. 
The privileged few who have known 
Rodin intimately will find in it nothing 
new, for what he now gives the world 
has long been his own creed. Convinced 
of the utility of art, of its importance in 
our daily lives, he endeavors to awaken 
in all the desire to become artists — "For 
to me," he says, "this word, in its largest 
sense, signifies those who take pleasure in 
their work * * * artist-carpenters 
who adjust with joy dovetails and mor- 
tises; artist-masons who handle lovingly 
their trowels ; artist-cab drivers, proud of 
treating their horses humanely — what an 
ideal state of society that would be." 

It is to be regretted that no English 
translation has yet appeared. A book so 
valuable in suggestion, so worthy to be- 
come a classic, should be available to the 
people. S. S. 



